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cause I am so made that I love the beautiful. Thus I
love God." . . . There was another story he told of a
king who offered a gift to a Rishi. The Rishi refused,
but the king insisted and begged that he would come
with him. When they came to the palace, he heard the
icing' praying, and the king begged for wealth, for power,
for length of days from God. The Rishi listened, won-
dering, until at last he picked up his mat and started
away. Then the king opened his eyes from his pravers
and saw him. "Why are you going ?" he said. "You
have not asked for your gift." "I", said the Rishi,
"ask from a beggar ?"
When someone suggested to him that Christianity
was a saving power, he opened his great dark eyes upon
him and said, "If Christianity is a saving power in itself,
why has it not saved the Ethiopians, the Abyssi-
nians ?"
Often on Swamiji's lips was the phrase, "They
would not dare to do this to a monk." ... At times he
even expressed a great longing that the English govern-
ment would take him and shoot him. "It would be the
first nail in their coffin", he would say, with a little
gleam of his white teeth, "and my death would run
through the land like wild fire."
His great heroine was the dreadful [ ? ] Ranee of
the Indian mutiny, who led her troops in person. Most
of the old mutineers, he said, had become monks in
order to hide themselves, and this accounted very well
for the dangerous quality of the monks' opinions. There
was one man of them who had lost four sons and could
speak of them with composure, but whenever he men-
tioned the Ranee, he would weep, with tears streaming
down his face. "That woman was a goddess", he said,
"a devi. When overcome, she fell on her sword and died
like a man." It was strange to hear the other side of the
Indian mutiny, when you would never believe that there